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INTRODUCTION - Vic Pierce Jones 

Will our road system cope with more houses and cars in the future? What 
does history tell us? 

If you had been looking out to Langstone from Northney in February 1825 
you would have seen a steam tug pulling two barges east towards Thorney. 
On board each was an escort of four 'redcoats' armed with muskets and they 
were carrying a total of 75 tons of gold bullion, possibly worth in today's 
values one billion pounds. They were the first to use a new canal from 
Portsmouth Harbour via Chichester, Arun and Godaiming, eventually docking 
(in two days, sixteen hours] close to the Bank of England in the City of 
London. 

The canal was the brainchild of William Huskisson, the Minister of Works 
and MP for Chichester. It was his answer to the same economic problems we 
have today: unemployment and the need for more lending by the banks. 
Unfortunately the canal never achieved its early promise being supplanted 
by the railways in the 1840s. Poor Huskisson himself became the first person 
to be killed in a railway accident whilst taking a comfort break beside the 
carriages of a train near Liverpool. The full story of the canal can be found in 
P.A.L. Vine's book 'London's Lost Route to Portsmouth' [Phillimore], 

But Hayling Islanders did not see the canal as a good thing at all. It meant 
digging a channel across the two thousand year old wadeway from 
Langstone to Hayling. Originally this was intended for pilgrims on their way 
to Northney's Roman temple where they sought rites and potions, some say 
early Christian worship. After the Romans the spin off was for farmers who 
could graze their herds on the Island and fishermen, of course. All this came 
to an end when the wadeway was cut up. So a consortium of 48 shareholders, 
led by the Earl of Surrey, set up a £12,000 project to pass an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment for A causeway, good and substantial bridge, proper and commodious 
roads approaches or avenues thereto AND PROVISION FOR AN EMERGENCY 
BRIDGE OR FERRY IN CASE OF ACCIDENT'. The most enthusiastic person 
behind this project was the new Lord of the Manor of Hayling, William 
Padwick. He had ideas of Hayling becoming a thrilling new holiday resort to 
rival Brighton and Bognor, and an entrepot attracting half the overseas trade 
of the London docks with a thousand acre commercial development. Some 
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hopes! 

In 1825 the bridge was built of cheap but durable African timber. There 
was much slapping on of tolls, such as (modern money] halfpenny per person 
(including wheel barrow] the same for a cow and penny per horse. Sedan 
chairs cost 5 pence, the rich came in four-horse carriages (the toll a 
whopping one shilling and three pence old money]. Other coaches rejoiced in 
names such as berlins, landaus, chariots and calashes. A hearse, with or 
without a body, cost 12 pence, a flock of twenty sheep or pigs got a cut price, 
also 12 pence. A load of dung cost penny ha'penny a ton. Exemptions 
included people going to church, soldiers marching on duty, electors on the 
way to the hustings, Royal Mail and members of the Royal Household. The 
farrier on the corner, now the site of a filling station, was expected to leave 
his shutters open so the furnace provided light at night. Anyone crossing 
other than by the bridge (within a thousand yards in either direction] risked 
a colossal £5 fine. 

Unpromisingly, the opening of the bridge saw a colossal traffic jam. People 
flocked to see what was for most their first sight of the beauty of central and 
south Hayling. The unspoilt countryside was likened to 'a bride clothed only 
in her blushes'. Wow! There was so much to see that many couldn't make it 
in time to see the beach before nightfall. 

In 1956 the timber bridge was replaced by one of reinforced concrete 
roughly along the same line but still no relief bridge or even a relief third 
lane. In the terms of the Act of Parliament the bridge was illegal and still is 
today. This didn't worry most people because in 1867 we got the famous 
Hayling Billy steam train which would connect you to Portsmouth, say 
leaving about eight allowed time for two hours shopping in Arundel Street 
and be back on the Island for lunch. Trains to London (Waterloo and 
Victoria] were another option. 

But fifty years since the Hayling Billy was axed there are still no relief lanes 
or bridge, no 'proper and commodious roads' only the original two lanes. So 
all traffic, including heavy and wide loads, lumbers along. Pedestrian 
crossing, e.g. at Stoke is almost impossible for hours. Surely new houses and 
more cars will not be 'sustainable' as new planning rules now demand. 

I am grateful; to Kat Wooton for showing me a copy of the Act of Parliament 
setting up the Langstone Bridge Company. 
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The Hayling Bridge and Wadeway 

(also known as Langstone Bridge) 

Ralph Cousins 

At one time the land area of Hayling Island was connected to the mainland 
and even to Normandy and one could walk to and fro without hindrance. 

However subsequent action by rivers and the sea caused the area to become 
an island and foot access was only possible at low tide. As this would have 
been a very muddy experience we can speculate that early setters may have 
made a more convenient Wadeway by hardening it up with stones. 

A survey carried out by the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Trust for Marine 
Archaeology during 2005/6 concluded that the Wadeway we see today was 
probably constructed during the early to mid 14th century. Their findings are 
contained in Julie Satchell's report entitled, The Wadeway Investigation of the 
Early Mediaeval Crossing Point from Langstone Village to Hayling Island, 
which was published in 2010. The Wadeway together with ferry boats 
provided a means of communication for hundreds of years. 

In 1823 the Portsmouth to Arundel Navigation Company cut through the 
Wadeway thus making foot, carriage and cart access extremely difficult. They 
were supposed to have built a bridge but did not do so. 

This situation inspired the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England and Lord 
of the Manor of Hayling Island, Sir George Thomas Staunton and 44 other 
gentlemen and yeomen of these parts to subscribe together some £12,000 to 
build 'a good and substantial bridge’ alongside the 'horse road to low water’ 
(As the Wadeway was called] between the storehouse of John Smith Lane at 
Langstone and the Ferry House in North Hayling. 

The introduction to the parliamentary bill for the bridge's construction gives 
a good idea how desperate the need for a bridge had come. It stated as 
follows: 

Whereas from the violence of the Winds and the Sea the said Passage 
called the Wadeway is frequently covered by the Tide the whole Twenty- 
four hours together and Boats are often prevented from crossing the said 
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Harbour, by reason whereof any communication between the Mainland 
and Hayling Island becomes impracticable and great Inconvenience, 
Difficulty and Loss are thereby occasioned, and the Lives of His Majesty's 
Subjects are very much endangered... 

The Bill received Royal assent in May 1823 and its construction was 

completed in 1824 and the following report of its opening appeared in the 

Morning Post of 13 September 1824: 

PORTSMOUTH September 11th. 

OPENING of HAYLING BRIDGE and CAUSEWAY. 

On Wednesday last, the 8th instant, the Hayling Bridge and Causeway, an 
undertaking of much local advantage, was opened for public 
accommodation in a manner which displays the universal estimation in 
which it is held, and with a degree of eclat never before exhibited or 
witnessed in that part of the country. At an early hour of the morning, 
notwithstanding the unpropitious state of the weather, the inhabitants of 
Havant and its neighbourhood began to prepare for the approaching 
event with an hilarity and unanimity seldom before manifested; all party 
distinction was forgotten, and unalloyed satisfaction seemed to pervade 
the minds of all classes upon the occasion. Soon after eleven o'clock, 
carriages began to pour in from all quarters, amidst a merry peal from the 
bells, and by twelve near a hundred vehicles of various descriptions, but 
principally consisting of Gentlemen's carriages, filled with all the fashion 
and beauty of the neighbourhood, had assembled at the East end of the 
town. Soon afterwards his Grace the Duke or Norfolk, who had landed at 
Portsmouth from hit beautiful yacht, in which he had been taking aquatic 
excursions, drove through the town, and having received the hearty and 
respectful greetings of the multitude assembled, immediately proceeded to 
Warblington House, the residence of William Padwick, junior, Esq. where 
his Grace was received by that Gentleman, Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart. Sir 
Charles Hamilton, Bart, and other individuals of distinction. After the 
party had partaken of refreshment, they prepared to carry into effect the 
object for which they had assembled; and all things being arranged, they 
formed themselves into line, and proceeded in the following order Sir 
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George Staunton and Mr. Padwick, on horseback, his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk, in his carriage and four, the carriages of Sir G. Staunton, Mr. 
Padwick, jun., Mr. Raper, Mr. Padwick, sen., Mr. Brenton, and other 
Gentlemen. On arriving at Havant, the procession was joined by the 
carriages of Admiral Halkett, Mr. Dashwood, Mrs. Leeke, Mrs. Short, the 
Rev. Mr. Norris, Rev. Dr. Davis, &c. a number of post chaises, gigs, &c. and a 
long line of waggons, which were decorated with evergreens and ribbon, 
and filled by rustics in their holiday suits. Here the party was preceded by 
a pair of the King's colours, borne by two Waterloo men, the band belong¬ 
ing to the Portsmouth Division of Royal Marines, and another pair of 
colours. The band struck up a lively tune, and the cavalcade in this order 
proceeded down the East and South streets to Langstone, and from thence 
over the Bridge and Causeway, into Hayling Island. On arriving here, his 
Grace alighted, and, accompanied by Sir G. Staunton, Mr. Padwick, and 
other Gentlemen, took a survey of the works, when he was pleased to ex¬ 
press his high approbation of their construction. At this time the scene was 
particularly animating and interesting: the Bridge, Causeway, and 
approaches, which are near a mile in length, were completely covered in 
heir whole extent by a line of carriages, flanked on each side by the 
numerous assemblage on horseback and on foot. Langstone Harbour, over 
which the works extend, was also crowded, in the vicinity of the Bridge, by 
a number of vessels gallantly dressed out in their colours, headed by the 
steam-vessel belonging to the Portsmouth and Arundel Navigation 
Company, having on board a band of music, and the principal barge 
belonging to the Portsmouth end Arundel Barge Company in tow, 
containing that Company's Committee of Management. The whole 
combined to give a deep interest as well as splendour to the festive scene. 
After remaining a short time in the Island, the company began to return; 
and the Duke, Sir George Staunton, &c. again proceeded to Warblington 
House, where they remained until dinner was announced, which was a 
public one, provided by Holdaway, of the Bear Inn, Havant, and certainly 
did him much credit for the taste and liberality he displayed on the 
occasion. 

Soon after four the Chair was taken by Wm. Padwick, jun. Esq. supported 
by his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, on his right, and Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart. 
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M.P. on the left; E. B. Brunton, Esq. performed the duties of Vice-President, 
supported by Colonel Evett and John Snook, Esq. 

After the cloth had been removed, and “The King," “The Duke of York and 
the Army" "The Duke of Clarence and the Navy" "Prosperity to the Hayling 
Bridge and Causeway," had been done justice to by the company, the 
Chairman rose andand proposed, with a neat and appropriate speech, the 
the health of bthe distinguished Nobleman who had that day honoured 
them with his presence. The toast was received with enthusiasm, and 
drunk amidst thunders of applause. 

His Grace, after thanking the company for the very flattering testimony 
of their regard just exhibited, look occasion to advert to tbe object which 
had drawn them together: he observed, that had It not been for the energy 
and public spirit of their worthy Chairman, the works, in all human 
probability would never have been constructed; the public and the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood in particular, were highly indebted to 
him for his exertions, and he should beg to propose his health in a bumper. 
The proposition was received by an unanimous burst af applause and long 
and continued cheers testified the company's participation in the 
sentiments his Grace had so flatteringly expressed. 

The next toast given from the Chair, "Sir G. T. Staunton. Baronet, the 
Lord of the Manor, and a warm promoter of the undertaking," was 
received in a similar manner, and called forth the thanks of that 
gentleman, in a lucid and effective speech. In alluding to the events of the 
day, he also meed of applause to the Chairman, for his public spirited 
exertions and expressed his full concurrence in the sentiments delivered by 
him, with, with reference to the distinguished honour conferred upon 
them, by the countenance of the head of the illustrious House of Howard, 
hereditary Earl Marshal of of England, and next in rank to the blood royal, 
on the occasion of that day’s proceedings. In conclusion (on reference to 
the applause and general manifestations of satisfaction with which the 
company received proposition for his health) he observed, with much 
feeling, that the that the kindness and attention be had received from the 
inhabitants of Havant, whilst he had resided amongst them, had made a 
deep and lasting impression upon his mind, that nothing could have been 
more flattering, to him than this testimony of of their good opinion, which 
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it would ever be his anxious study to deserve; and that he always had 
considered it one of the most fortunate circumstances in a life spent in 
various quarters, in the service of his country that it had been his lot 
finally to settle among a society so amiable and respectable, and, and 
distinguished by every thing that does honour to the English character as 
that of the townand neighbourhood of Havant - The Earl of Surrey - The 
Duke of Richmond - The Lord Lieutenant of the County - the Duke of 
Richmond - The Earl of Egremont - Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart. - K. B. 
Brenton, Esq - John Butler, Esq. - and many other toasts were drunk, and 
uninterrupted harmony prevailed amongst the company until eleven 
o'clock, when they separated highly gratified with the proceedings of the 
day. Amongst the dinner party we observed, beside the individuals before 
mentioned:- Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart., Colonel Burke, Colonel Evett, Rev. 
St. John Alder, Mr. Raper, Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Baume, Mr Lynch, Mr. Barrow, 
Mr. Mecham, Rev. J. Stoppord, Mr. Abraham, Mr. Abraham, Mr. Butler, Mr 
Stedman, &c. Sixty sat down to dinner, and the company was occasionally 
enlivened by the Marine Band, and a company ot Glee Singers, who 
attended end performed many pieces of music, and sang a variety of glees 
appropriate to the occasion Not the slightest accident happened, and a 
sentiment of universal satisfaction diffused itself amongst the company 
throughout the day. 

The tolls payable for passing over the bridge were determined as follows: 

HAYLING BRIDGE TOLLS 

FOR every Person on Foot, and if with a Wheelbarrow or such like 
Carriage, the sum of One Penny: 

For every Horse Mule or Ass, the sum of Two Pence: 

For every Bull, Ox, Cow, Steer, Heifer, or Calf, the sum of One Penny: 

For every Sheep or Lamb, Boar Sow or Pig, One Penny; and if a score or 
more, to pay after the rate of Ten Pence per score: 

For every Hearse containing a Corpse, and every Hearse without a 
Corpse, the sum of Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
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For every Coach, Chariot, Chaise, Berlin, Landau, and Phaeton, and for 
every other carriage hung on Springs, with Four or Three wheels, and 
drawn by Four Horses, or other Beasts of draught, the sum of Two 
Shillings; drawn by Three Horses, or other Beasts of draught, the sum of 
One shilling and Nine Pence; and drawn by Two Horses, or other Beasts 
of draught, the sum of One Shilling and Sixpence. 

For every Gig, Whitkey and Chair, and for every other Carriage hung on 
Springs, with Two Wheels, drawn by not more than Two Horses or other 
Beasts of draught, the sum of One Shilling; and if drawn by One Horse or 
other Beast of draught, the sum of Nine Pence: 

For every Waggon, Timber Carriage, Wain, Dray, Truck or other such 
like Carriage, drawn by Six or more Horses or other Beasts of draught, 
the sum of One Shilling and Sixpence; and drawn by Five Horses or 
other Beasts of draught, the sum of One shilling and Three pence; and 
drawn by Four Horses or other Beasts of draught, the sum of One 
shilling; and drawn by Three Horses or other Beasts of draught, the sum 
of Ten Pence; and drawn by Two Horses or other Beasts of draught, the 
sum of Nine Pence: and 

For every Cart, drawn by Four Horses or other Beasts of draught, the 
sum of One Shilling and Three Pence; and drawn by Three Horses or 
other Beasts of draught, the sum of One shilling; and drawn by Two 
Horses or other Beasts of draught, the sum of Nine pence; and drawn by 
One Horse or other Beast of draught, the sum of Sixpence: 

And also from time to time, and at all times for ever hereafter, to ask, 
demand, take and receive, to and for their own use and benefit, for 
Wharfage and Weighage of all Goods, Wares, Merchandize and other 
Things landed on or shipped from the said Wharfs Quays or Landing 
places, or weighed or lowered by the said Weighbeams or Cranes, for 
the use of the said Wharfs, Quays or Landing places, Weighbeams and 
Cranes, the respective Rates and duties hereinafter mentioned; (that is 
to say] 

FOR all Dung and Ashes, for all Chalk, Marl, Lime and Limestone 
intended to be used for Manure, and for all other Articles intended to be 
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used for Manure, the sum of Three Pence per ton, and so in proportion 
for any greater or less quantity than a ton: 

For all Chalk, Marl, Lime and Limestone, not intended to be used for 
Manure, the sum of Sixpence per ton, and so in proportion for any 
greater or less quantity than a ton: 

For all Coals the sum of Sixpence per chaldron, and so in proportion for 
any greater or less quantity than a chaldron: 

For every last of Corn Grain or Malt, the sum of One Shilling, and so in 
proportion for any greater or less quantity than a last: 

For every barrel or sack of ground corn, Grain or Malt, the sum of One 
Halfpenny: 

For every load of Timber, the sum of Sixpence, and so in proportion for 
any greater or less quantity than a Load: 

For all Goods, Wares, Merchandize and Commodities whatsoever, in 
respect of which no Rate or Duty is hereinbefore made payable, (except 
separate Packages, Parcels, or other Articles hereinafter mentioned] the 
sum of Nine Pence per ton, and so in proportion for any greater or less 
quantity than a ton; and 

For every separate package, Parcel or other Article, not exceeding Two 
hundred-weight each ? 

FAILURE TO PAY TOLLS 

And if any Person or Persons subject to the payment of any of the said 
Tolls Rates or Dues, shall after demand thereof made by any Collector or 
Collectors, or other Person or Persons to be appointed as aforesaid, 
neglect or refuse to pay the same, it shall and may be lawful for such 
collector or Collectors, Person or Persons, by himself or themselves, or 
taking such assistance. 

It would seem that Act contained a provision for the tolls to be reduced but 
not increased. 
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CONTEMPORARY DESCRIPTION OF THE BRIDGE 


In his book, Topographical and Historical Account of Hayling Island , which 
was published in 1826, Richard Scott gives this description of the bridge: 

The northern part of Hayling Island is united to the pleasant hamlet of 
Langstone, which may be considered an integral part of the ancient and 
respectable town of Havant, by a handsome bridge and causeway, extend¬ 
ing across Langstone Harbour, from north to south, at its narrowest part, 
and which have, been recently constructed under the authorities of an Act 
of Parliament. As this structure, when viewed at a short distance, produces 
a very picturesque effect, and forms a prominent feature in the beautiful 
scenery of the surrounding neighbourhood, we shall shortly describe it. 

The bridge is handsomely and substantially built on piles of African oak 
and other choice timber. It is one of the finest structures of the kind in the 
kingdom; it measures in length three hundred and twenty yards, and is 
twenty four feet wide. Its centre is composed of a swing, or swivel bridge, 
covering an aperture of forty feet, to admit the passage of vessels. The 
entrance of this aperture, or rather chasm, is protected on each side, by 
additional and projecting piles. 

The causeway, which is continuous of the bridge at each end, occupies 
the remaining space across the harbour; at its lowest height, it is four feet 
above the high water mark of general spring tides, and its width at top is 
equal to that of the bridge, from which, indeed, it can scarcely be 
distinguished whilst passing over them. 

Its sides slope diagonally, six feet horizontal to one foot perpendicular; 
and these slopes are faced with stone, placed at right angles, to prevent 
the materials washing away. The works curve slightly in a longitudinal 
direction, so that the road at the centre of the swing, or swivel bridge, is 
ten feet above the high water mark. Taking, therefore, the height at each 
end of the causeway, and that at the centre point of the works, it will be 
seen that the total ascent over the whole distance, a space of nearly twelve 
hundred yards, is only four feet! 

The road over the works is lined with gravel and other appropriate 
substances, and is bounded on either hand by a strong and ornamental 
post and rail fence; it is in excellent repair, and quite equal to any of the 
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turnpike roads of the neighbourhood. 

On the eastern side of the north entrance to these works, there is now 
erecting a spacious quay, a desideratum long required in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and which will afford very great facilities to the local trade. 
Opposite to this quay stand the toll-house and gate: these objects offer an 
agreeable relief to the eye, and give to the whole works an elegant and 
picturesque appearance. 

The tolls are moderate, considering the magnitude of the undertaking, 
and the limited expectations that were entertained at the commencement 
of the works. They already produce sufficient to pay four per cent to the 
share-holders; and there can be but little question, from the progressive 
increase of visitors into the Island, that the returns will very shortly rank 
the undertaking amongst the most profitable in the county. The proprie¬ 
torship is divided into fifty pound shares. 

The works were opened for public accommodation in September, 1824, 
with considerable eclat. The event was celebrated by a procession over 
them, of many gentlemen's carriages, and a public dinner at the Bear Inn, 
Havant. His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, hereditary Earl Marshal and 
premier peer of England, honoured both with his presence; and nearly the 
whole of the subscribers and gentlemen of consideration of the 
neighbourhood testified, by their attendance, the universal estimation in 
which the undertaking is held. 
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Newspaper Reports Referring to the 
Hayling Bridge and Wadeway. 

Hayling Bridge and Causeway 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the REPAIRS of this BRIDGE are 
completed, and that the same is now open for the passage 
of Vessels. 

J. D. NEWLAND, 

Chichester. Clerk to the Company 

Hampshire Telegraph, 31ecember 1836 

To the Editor of the Hampshire Telegraph. 

Chichester, 11 March 1844. 

Sir,- Having observed in your Paper of this day’s date, a statement that 
Hayling Bridge was in a dilapidated state, and that a notice was posted 
requiring Carriages to drive slowly over it, I beg to Inform you, that this 
notice, which was put up several months since, has no reference to the 
state of the Bridge, which is perfectly secure, but was considered necessary 
to anticipate injury, by checking persons who were in the habit of sending 
Waggons across it loaded in an illegal manner, in order to avoid Toll, and 
to such an extent, as if continued, must have been injurious to the Bridge. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. D. NEWLAND, Clerk to the Company. 

HAYLING BRIDGE AND WHARF 

PERSONS desirous of RENTING the TOLLS of the above BRIDGE and 
WHARF, for one year, are requested to send in Tenders, on or before the 
8th day of July next, addressed to Mr. J. D. Newland, Chichester, The 
Proprietors do not bind themselves to accept the highest tender. 

CHICHESTER, 27 June 1844 
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HAVANT 


Affray with Smugglers.—On Tuesday evening last, as one of the Hampshire 
constabulary, on duty in Hayling Island, was going his rounds, he 
observed, about 9 o'clock, two empty carts coming into the island at a 
smart trot. Imagining that some smuggling expedition was on foot, he 
followed the carts, and after proceeding some distance, observed, by the 
ice on the road not being broken, that the carts had turned off the road in 
the direction of the house of a noted smuggler, the master of an oyster 
vessel, plying on the coast. As soon as the constable discovered this, he 
started off to Havant , three miles distant, to obtain the assistance of his 
Serjeant, and the two proceeded together to Hayling-bridge, to cut off the 
retreat of the carts. They had not been long concealed before they heard, 
about 11 o’clock, the approach of two carts, and perceived three men in 
them, two in the first and one in the second cart, one of whom they 
recognized as the master of the coasting vessel, a determined fellow, 
named Clark, who recently returned from transportation having been 
transported in 1849 for attempting to murder a man with a sword in 
North Hayling. When the carts stopped at the toll-house on Hayling- 
bridge, the sergeant slipped round the tail of the last cart, and lifting the 
tarpaulin observed that it was full of tubs. He immediately called out to 
the woman to keep fast the gate, which she threw open, and the men 
striking the horses violently, the first cart succeeded in escaping. The 
police constable seized the bridle of the second horse, and, although the 
animal reared right on-end, did not let go his hold. The man then 
attempted to escape, but the sergeant overtook him, and knocking him 
down with his staff, after some resistance, secured him. This was hardly 
done when one of his companions returned to his assistance, who was 
likewise secured, and the prisoners and tubs were taken to the Havant 
police-station. The first cart succeeded in getting clear off into Sussex, the 
second was found to contain 26 tubs of brandy. The two prisoners were 
remanded to Gosport police station to be brought up on Tuesday next, by 
which time no doubt the master of the vessel, who effected his escape will 
be in custody. 

Ipswich Journal, 26 November 1853 
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HAVANT AND HAYLING RAILWAY 


Apart from the 54 Geo. 3rd, c. 59 and other Acts regulating Navigable 
rivers and Tidal Harbours, there are no less than six Acts of Parliament 
having powers granted or seeking, powers over the quarter of mile lying 
between Havant and Hayling Island. The Portsmouth and River Arun 
Canal Company, which Company when proposing certain alterations were 
met with requirements from the authorities of that day, and bound by 
clauses, among which is one "That nothing in the Act shall authorise the 
creation of any work to impede or obstruct the natural flow of the tide or 
run of water between Langstone and Portsmouth Harbour, &c." Another 
clause gives the Canal Company certain powers in consideration of the 
charges and expenses which the Company will be at in excavating the mud 
in the wade ways and causeways of Langston and Thorney, and in 
maintaining channels and communications through the same. It is worthy 
of note, that the above was no inconsiderable charge on tine Canal 
Company, as Mr. Ronnie, their Engineer, gave in his estimate of the cost at 
£12,014, and as the estimates were usually only half the sum really 
expended by that unfortunate Company, there is too much reason to 
believe that the sum actually disbursed was nearly £25,000, to improve the 
communication by water through Langstone and Chichester Harbour. 

59 Geo. 3, c. 104—An Act for giving further powers to the Company of the 
Proprietors of the Portsmouth and Arundel Navigation Company. The 
Company are required, "to make, deepen, and keep navigable and 
passable for boats, barges, and other vessels, the channels of Thorney and 
Hayling and the Harbour of Langstone." 

The 9 Geo. 4, confirmed the above requirements. The 4th. Geo. 4, gave to 
the Company of Proprietors of the Hayling Bridge and Causeway, powers 
to construct a swing bridge, to communicate between the mainland and 
Hayling Island, but the Proprietors of the Portsmouth and River Arun 
Navigation Company, as much for public benefit as private advantages, 
gave the Company of Proprietors of Hayling Bridge and Causeway the sum 
of £3,530, for the more perfectly carrying out those objects—conditioning 
that the Swing Bridge should at all times be opened and be kept open for 
such reasonable time as might be required for the passing of any vessel 
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shall have worked up to the Bridge, and be allowed to pass through the 
same without let or hindrance. 

Session 14 and 15 Vic.—A Bill was sought to give further powers to the 
Company of Proprietors of Hayling Bridge and Company, when powers 
were sought, or appeared to be sought, to charge all vessels, &. With dues 
that approached within a certain distance of their works and as all vessels 
must, go through the Swing Bridge, it followed all vessels using Langstone 
and Chichester Harbour would have been required to pay tolls and dues; 
this became so manifest that the Government authorities or others caused 
the 28th Clause to be inserted in Committee. 

"That nothing herein contained shall extend or be construed to extend, to 
allow the Company of Proprietors acting under this Act in any manner to 
obstruct the passage of, or injure or damage the cut made by the Company 
of Proprietors of the Portsmouth and Arundel Navigation, in, through, or 
between the said two harbours; nor shall anything herein contained 
extend, or be construed to extend, to lessen or abate, or in any manner to 
affect or prejudice, the rights, powers, or privileges of the said last 
mentioned Company of Proprietors; provided further that the said Hayling 
Bridge and Causeway Company shall, and are required from time to time, 
and at all times, to allow the said Bridge to be opened and kept open for 
such reasonable period as may be necessary to allow and shall allow all 
ships and vessels to pass through the same without let or hindrance, and 
without payment of any tolls or dues, when and so soon as such ships and 
vessels shall have worked up to the said Bridge, and the parties in charge 
of or navigating such ships or vessels shall require such ships or vessels to 
pass through such Bridge." 

The 29th Clause required the Company not to deviate from the centre of 
the Railway line without consent of Admiralty. 

The original Bill sought powers to take land for three years, and to 
complete the works in seven years; but the Committee thought it 
unnecessary, and limited the period to two years within which lands could 
be purchased and required, the works to be completed within three years. 
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Foiled in the object of being allowed to tax all vessels that might come 
within their powers, limited in the time for executing their works, it does 
not astonish our readers that the Bill is dead by effluxion; but no sooner 
dead, than we have (17 and 18 Vic, Session 1854), Havant and Hayling 
Railway, Construction of Railway from London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway at Havant to Hayling Bridge, 

Clause 17 gives powers to make and maintain a Railway according to 
deposited plans and levels defined. 

Clause 18 gives authority to make the Railway from "New Lane," in 
Havant, and shall terminate at or near the South end of Hayling Bridge, in 
the parish of Hayling North. 

Not any provision is made for a Swing Bridge, neither for maintaining the 
Tidal communication between the two Harbours, and to a casual reader 
from this omission the inference would be, that the tidal highway, the 
oldest and most to be considered, was not to be affected, nor is there any 
allusion to the Portsmouth and River Arun Navigation Company - no 
repealing the powers conceded to them in consideration of the £25,000 
laid out by that Company, with the object of improving the tidal 
communication between the harbours of Lang stone and Chichester. No 
allusion to the £3,580 paid by the Portsmouth Canal Company to the 
Hayling Bridge and Causeway Company, for due attention to be given in 
opening the Swing Bridge on the working up of any vessel so soon and 
often as the vessels, barges, &c. shall from time to time and at all times 
require. 

Unless a person were as cunning as a fox and as sharp as needles, it could 
not suggest to him to take exception to this very plausibly drawn-up Act of 
Parliament, nor would the plans deposited in any way assist his under¬ 
standing; indeed, as far as the eye can teach, the plans shew the 
navigation to be uninterrupted. Perhaps attention never would have been 
drawn to the circumstances but for the following notice—this lifts the 
mantle. 
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Parish. 

No. 

Description. 

Owner. 

Embank¬ 

ment. 

Havant. 

82 

Portsmouth 

and Arundel 

Canal. 

Portsmouth 

& Arundel 

Canal Co. 

and Wm. 

Chadwick 
or one of 
them. 

13 ft. 


To the Portsmouth and Arundel Canal Company. 

Thomas Edgcombe, Esq,, Clerk 


Thus entirely closing the communication between the Harbours of 
Langstone and Chichester. 

Our readers are now in possession of the facts; it will be for them to allow 
or object to the Bill in its present form, but if to be opposed, it will be 
requisite that the opposition be made immediately as it is obvious the 
adventurers will desire that such a Bill pass as quickly as the forms of the 
Houses of Parliament will permit. At the same time we are convinced that 
this encroachment cannot and will not be permitted by the authorities in 
the Tidal Harbour Department of the Admiralty, so soon as the facts are 
brought under their consideration. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 21 January 1854 
HAVANT 

Havant and Hayling Railway Bill is a very Macbeth among all other Bills; 
it murders, wrongs, despoils, right and left, With Macduff, we may say - 

"All? 

What, all my pretty chickens, 

And their dam, 

At one fell swoop?" 

Yes, all; half-a-dozen Acts of Parliament at once. — Without 
compensation, without reason, or right, this Bill proposes to walk in, to 
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take or destroy powers conceded to other companies, .for which powers 
those companies have disbursed thousands of pounds! 

Why are these encroachments sought for year after year? 

A person constantly using the Hayling Bridge with his waggon was 
informed by his servant that it would not be well to send the waggon 
again over, because, when going last, he (the servant) thought himself un¬ 
well; not being at first aware that it was the trembling of the bridge that 
made him so giddy and uncomfortable. This statement was examined into, 
and found correct; the waggon has not since been seen on the bridge, but 
the produce is sent across in broad-wheel, single-horse carts 
. This fact explains why encroachments are sought. - It is to find new 
means by which to raise money to build a new bridge. 

How stands the law on this point? Fourth of George IV., c. 9, gave the 
company of proprietors of Hayling Bridge and Causeway powers "for the 
erecting, making, completing, and maintaining the said Bridge." Clause 37 
says the company shall "direct, order, and build, or cause to be built and to 
complete, maintain, and keep in repair a good and substantial Bridge and 
Causeway." Has the company fulfilled the 81st clause, "That the tolls that 
shall be collected under this Act shall be applied, in the first place, in 
paying the expenses, for the time being, in carrying this Act into execution, 
and in keeping the said Bridge, Causeway, and Roads in proper repair and 
condition"? Has this requirement been duly effected, or have the tolls been 
entirely misappropriated? If the tolls have been misappropriated, the 
company are clearly indictable on any accident happening through the 
want of repair or impassability of the way. This becomes a question for the 
serious consideration of the proprietors. 

We sympathize with them in the position they are placed by these 
circumstances, and shall be happy to know that a good and an honest 
means exists for the raising funds whereby the bridge might be perfected; 
but it must not be by robbery, in taking the privileges already conceded to 
other companies. It must not be by finesse, in attempting to deprive the 
public of their undoubted right of using the tidal highway between the 
harbours of Langston and Chichester. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 28 January 1854 
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HAVANT 


Hayling Bridge. - A short time since we drew attention to a bill, now before 
parliament, called the Havant and Hayling Railway Act, whereby powers 
were sought to entirely stop the tidal communication between the 
Harbours of Langstone and Chester [sic]. We little thought when we were 
writing in censure of such an encroachment that the Company of 
Proprietors of the Hayling Bridge and Causeway were contemplating the 
prevention of vessels passing through the bridge, in contravention of the 
usage that has existed since the creation of the Hayling Bridge; but such 
appears to be the case, if we might judge from the following facts:- For 
many days preceding Thursday, March 2nd, one or two vessels passed 
daily through the bridge without let or hindrance - on March 2nd, a barge 
worked up to, and the Master required that his vessel be allowed to pass 
through, when the Collector refused to open the bridge - since then the 
bridge has been opened to other barges - until Tuesday, March 14, when 
two barges worked up and required to be let through; no attention was 
paid to this demand, but the key was allowed to be taken away by one of 
the masters, the bridge was opened by him, and both barges passed 
through leaving the bridge open; which bridge was eventually shut by 
some person, believed to be working at the bridge, not by the Collector, 
whereby these vessels lost their tidal voyage. On Wednesday, the 15th, 
another barge demanded passage and was refused; the Collector would 
not open the bridge, but said there was the key, the Master might take it if 
he liked; this was declined, on account of the responsibility of leaving the 
bridge open, and not understanding the management of the swing—in 
consequence the passage was not made. Of course it will be for the law to 
decide if such an assumption of power can be permitted. If the law has not 
the power of maintaining to the public the right of way, it follows that the 
Tidal Communication between the Harbours of Langstone and Chichester 
will be virtually stopped. 

Hampshire Telegraph 18 March 1854 
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HAYLING BRIDGE 


NOTICE is Hereby Given that a SPECIAL GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the 
Company of Proprietors of the HAYLING BRIDGE and CAUSEWAY will be 
held at the Bear Inn, Havant, the Twelfth day of April, 1858, at Twelve 
o’clock at Noon, to take into consideration the present state of the Bridge, 
to determine upon the extent and nature of the Repairs which may be 
needed, to authorise the Committee of Management to raise an amount 
sufficient to cover the expense of such Repairs, and to enable them to enter 
into the necessary contracts for placing the Bridge in an efficient state of 
Repair. 

Dated the 19th day of March, 1858 

C. P. LONGCROFT, { Two of the proprietors of 
JOHN BULBECK, { the Hayling Bridge and Causeway. 

TO CONTRACTORS. 

THE Hayling Bridge and Causeway Company having determined upon 
Repairing and Restoring the Bridge leading from Langstone to Hayling 
Island, are prepared to receive TENDERS for the Performance of the whole 
or any part of the undermentioned WORKS:- 

lst. - For tlie Supply of about 110 Loads of Best Baltic Timber, of specified 
scantlings and lengths. 

2nd. - For the Supply of about 16,500 feet superficial of 21/2 inch Oak 
Plank, of specified.lengths. 

3rd - For the necessary Ironwork, Gravel, Labour, &c. required in the 
restoration of the Bridge. 

4th. - For Painting the Woodwork of the Bridge. 

Plans and Specifications may be seen, and further particulars may be 
obtained, upon application at Messrs. Appleby and Newman's Land 
Agency Offices, Fareham. 

Tenders to be delivered on or before Monday, the 26th of April, 1858, at 
my Office, Havant, marked "Tenders for Hayling Bridge." 
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The Company do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest , or any other 
Tender. 


C. J. LONGCROFT, 

Clerk to the Company. Havant, Hants. 
HAYLING BRIDGE 

Notice is Hereby Given:- That the BRIDGE will be under Repair from the 
Seventh day of June 1858 until further notice. 

Foot Passengers will be enabled to pass over the Bridge as usual, but all 
Horse and Carriage Traffic must use the wadeway, which has been 
restored for temporary accommodation. 

The Masters of Vessels and Boatmen using the Canal are informed that, by 
permission of the Company, a roadway has been made across of the Canal 
in the track of the wadeway, which will be removed as soon as the repairs 
are completed. 

Dated 3 June 1858 C. J. LONGCROFT, Clerk. 
HAYLING BRIDGE 

The TOLLS over the HAYLING BRIDGE are halved on all Light Vehicles. 

C.J. LONGCROFT. Clerk 7 July, 1859. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 16 July 1859. 
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COMPANY OF PROPRIETORS OF THE 
HAYLING BRIDGE & CAUSEWAY. 


PURSUANT to the Standing Order of the House of Lords.—Notice is 
Hereby Given, — That a 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

Of the said Company of Proprietors will be held at the Town Hall, Havant, 
Hants, on Thursday, the 18th day of April, 1878, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, when a Bill now pending in Parliament, intituled "An Act to 
confer further Powers upon the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company, and to enable them to Purchase the Hayling bridge and 
causeway," will be submitted to the Proprietors then present, either in 
person or by proxy for their approval. 

LONGCROFT & GREEN, Clerks, Havant. 

Dated this 1st day of April, 1878. 

HAYLING BRIDGE COMPANY. 

THE Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for the ADVANCE of 
£2,100, in sums of not less than £700. 

Applications, stating the rate of Interest required, and the term for which 
the money will be advanced, may be addressed, on or before the 20th of 
April, 1858, to: 


C.J. LONGCROFT, 
Clerk to the Company, 
Havant, Hants. 
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LANGSTON BRIDGE 


A petition is being extensively signed by the inhabitants of Havant and 
Hayling praying the County Council to take measures to render Langstone 
Bridge free of toll. The Bridge is the property of the London Brighton 
South Coastal Railway Company and the toll imposed is felt to be a great 
drawback to the development of Hayling as a seaside resort, as well as to 
the agricultural interests of the place. One farmer at Hayling has to pay as 
much as £36 a year to take his produce into Havant across the bridge. The 
ratepayers of Hayling too are taxed for the maintenance of the County 
roads but receive no benefit as their roads are not taken over by the 
County Council. If, however, the bridge were free, there would be a main 
road supported out of the County rates, right down to the beach or ferry. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 13 March 1897 
LANGSTON BRIDGE 

A special committee convened by Havant and Waterlooville UDC has met 
to consider how best to avoid the long traffic queues on the way to Hayling 
Island these sunny weekends. On some occasions traffic has been at a 
standstill for up to six miles and the hold-up has involved other lines of 
traffic, particularly the East to West traffic along the South Coast. The 
committee met in private and in a statement issued to the Press it appears 
that the members convinced themselves that the Langstone level crossing 
is not a major source of delay. Yet it is known that some busy weekends the 
traffic has carried several thousands of passengers to and from Hayling 
and the level crossing has been closed to road traffic four times in an hour. 
The County Council is to be asked to exempt pedestrians and pedal cycles 
from payment (of the toll) during June to September. How much greater 
saving of time if the toll were dropped altogether. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 9 July 1957 
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THE NEWBRIDGE 


After some 125 years of service it was inevitable that the old bridge 
would be deteriorating. At some time the original weight restriction of 8 
tons was reduced to 6 tons 6 cwt. In 1950 it was realised that a 
substantial amount of money, some £100,000, would be required in 
order to put the bridge in to a satisfactory state of repair. 

It was wisely decided it would be better to put this money towards the 
building of a new bridge to a modern design so in 1950 the British 
Transport Commission, who now owned the bridge, promoted a Bill in 
Parliament to obtain the necessary power to enable them to do this. 
Provision was included in the Bill to enable the British Transport 
Commission to transfer ownership of the bridge to the Hampshire 
County Council and confer upon the County Council the powers given to 
the Commission in the Bill. The Bill subsequently became the British 
Transport Commission Act, 1951. 

At the same time as the Commission promoted their Bill the County 
Council entered into discussions with the Railway Executive and the 
Ministry of Transport to ascertain the sum payable to the Executive in 
respect of the right to levy tolls and to settle the terms on which grant 
would be payable towards the construction of the new bridge. 

The compensation payable was settled and the Ministry of Transport 
agreed to pay a grant towards the whole cost of the new bridge and to 
allow the County Council to charge tolls until the sum paid in 
compensation was been redeemed. 

However little progress was made until 1954 when an inspection 
revealed a further deterioration in the structure of the bridge which 
necessitated a further reduction in the weight restriction to 5 tons. 

This caused a lot of disruption to the transport of goods to and from the 
island, in particular to those lorry drivers who arrived unaware of the 
weight restriction and had to somehow reduce their loads; sometimes 
having to unload on to the quay and make two or more trips. Of 
particular distress was that caused to bus passengers as only 13 were 
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allowed to remain on the bus. Initially the remainder had to walk across 
but later on, after much protesting, a shuttle bus service was provided. 
Fortunately the Hayling Billy was still running so this was able to 
provide a welcome alternative route. 

Tenders for the new bridge were opened on 18 October 1954 and 
Messrs Christiani & Nielson Limited price of £283,918 was accepted. 
The bridge was constructed using pre-stressed concrete piles and 
beams all of which were cast on site at Langstone Quay. 

The new bridge was formally opened by The Rt Hon. A. H. E. Molson, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Transport, on 10 September 
1956 with the first 'vehicle' across being Sir Dymoke White's coach-and- 
four. 

Tolls were still collected by Southern Railway staff on behalf of the 
County Council on the new bridge until 11 April 1960 by which time the 
compensation payment had been covered. The very last toll was paid for 
by Mr Alan Lubbock with two George IV shillings. 

The removal of the toll and the later removal of the railway crossing 
gates at Langstone 1963 saw the end of the massive queues of cars 
stretching back to Rowlands Castle and beyond on summer weekends. 
At night it often took four hours to get from the seafront to Havant with 
many breakdowns causing further delays. 

This really was 'Gridlock'! 

Sources and further reading: 

Bell, A.A. Branch Line to Hayling. 1984. 

Longcroft. C.H. Topographical Account of the Hundred ofBosmere. 1857. 
Morley, John. The Wadeway to Hayling. 

Scott, Richard. Topographical & Historical Account of Hayling Island. 
1826 

Thomas, F.G.S. The King Holds Hayling. 1961. 
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LANGSTONE BRIDGE 



Ann Griffiths - 2006 


He new bridge with its original railings 

By early January 1955 work had begun at Langstone to prepare for the 
construction of the new bridge to Hayling. The quay car park was being 
levelled, using 1,000 cubic yards of filling material, some twenty men were 
erecting offices on one side of Langstone Road and on the other side a men's 
hut and workshops for the carpenters, steel fixers and fitters. A yard was 
prepared for casting the beams and piles on site. The bridge contractors 
were Christiani and Neilson, the designer was the County Surveyor, Brigadier 
AC Hughes CBE, and the resident engineer was a Mr Ellis. The estimate for 
the project, which included the acquisition of land and building the approach 
roads and embankments, was £311,000. 

Soon some eighty men were being employed. In early August 1955 the 
concrete beams began to be lifted into position on the actual span of the 
bridge. Already, 90% of the beams had been manufactured in the casting 
yard. They were handled by a 7.5 ton gantry. A lab had been built on the quay 
to test materials. One of the beams, which had been cut and pre-stressed in 
the lab on the quay, had cracked at 12 tons and broken at 18 tons. 


The beams were taken out to the bridge on a small gauge railway with a 
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diesel locomotive and laid across 170 concrete piles. The 75ft long piles, each 
weighing 9 tons, were driven into the sea bed by a 100ft high pile driver 
costing £20,000. The pile driver ran on rollers, supported by sunken wooden 
piles. The concrete piles were rammed home with a 6-ton steam hammer and 
as they were laid the wooden piles were lifted out of the sea bed and driven 
into the mud farther ahead in an ongoing process. 

The work involved dredging the harbour mud on the northern shore at a rate 
of 1,500 cubic yards a week for many weeks. The mud was piped under the 
roadway into the creek on the west side of the bridge, the clay under the mud 
often blocking the iron pipes and causing delays. The mud was then replaced 
by hard core to make a solid foundation for the embankments. 

On 3 February 1956 the News reported that the last beam was to be laid that 
day. The main structure joining Hayling to the mainland would be completed. 
The new bridge lay about 70 feet to the east of the old one and was almost 
parallel to it. 

The present Langstone Bridge was opened at noon on 10 September 1956 by 
the Rt Hon AHE Molson, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Transport, using a solid gold key. It was the biggest venture in Hampshire 
since World War Two and an outstanding example of a pre-stressed concrete 
bridge. At the opening ceremony the bridge was blessed by the Assistant 
Bishop of Portsmouth. The first vehicle to cross the new bridge was a black 
and yellow coach and four, which carried the official party and was driven by 
Sir Dymoke White*, Vice Chairman of Hampshire County Council. The 
dignitaries then lunched at Warblington Secondary School, where they were 
served by senior girl pupils. 

At 3.50 pm the contractors drove the first car across the bridge and gave it 
the thumbs up. A queue of cars at Langstone then moved forward to the toll 
hut. The first driver over the bridge, from Madehurst, was there by accident, 
as he had taken a wrong turning. Soon came the first double-decker bus to 
mark the start of the first through service from Havant Station to Hayling. 
The first lorry to cross the present Langstone Bridge was loaded with 10 tons 
of roofing tiles. The driver explained, "Last time we crossed with a four ton 
load we had to make five journeys over the bridge to get all the tiles to the 
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other side." This was due to a five ton, 10 mile-an-hour restriction on the 
failing 132 year-old bridge. 

The first penny pedestrian ticket was bought by Mr Reg Edwards, Havant's 
Station Master. He was followed by Mrs Etherington of Old Mill House, 
Hayling, with her Russian Borzoi, a Cruft's champion. She had used the old 
bridge for 38 years. Mrs Dodsworth, a councillor, was very proud to be at the 
opening as she had collected 7,500 signatures in one week of 1954 to present 
to Winston Churchill at 10 Downing Street and had also been to see the 
Minister of Transport. She had pointed out the problems associated with the 
recently reduced weight restriction and the danger of having to get off the 
bus and walk over a bridge that had never had lights. 

At 4.30 pm 21 veteran cars which had driven to Beachlands that morning for 
an Old Crocks Rally, returned for the final crossing of the old bridge. One of 
the veteran cars was a 1924 Standard 14 Tourer which had been owned for 
28 years by Ben Sharp, a Hayling builder. As they drove over the old bridge 
they were passed by the first of the cars to travelling to Hayling on the new 
bridge. In the evening there was an informal party for the workers and their 
wives, at which a 16mm film of the construction of the bridge, taken by the 
contractors, was shown, 

The demolition of the old bridge began on 11 September. The handle of the 
old swing bridge was presented to Alfred Stanford of Northwood Lane, 
whose father had been a toll collector for about 25 years. It was, however 
1960 before the residents got their way and the toll was abolished. 

This material has been taken from current News and Hampshire Telegraph 
press articles, which are on film, and indexed, at Portsmouth Reference 
Library. 

Tour of Sir Dymoke White's coaches are at Arlington House Carriage 
Museum, in Devon. 
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Many people have contributed to the short account which follows, and the 
author is deeply indebted to all of them for their information and advice. 
Valuable assistance has also been given by the Hampshire County Council, 
the Havant Borough Council and the Chichester Harbour Conservancy, as 
well as by Denise Cartlidge, who helped prepare the text for publication. 

"The Wadeway" is the name of a track, in length about three quarters of a 
mile, which for many centuries was the only road link between the mainland 
and Hayling, before a bridge was built. The Wadeway is now breached at 
several points by water channels, and covered at others in deep mud, but it 
may still be followed on foot for a certain distance, starting from the end of 
Langstone High Street. Anyone doing so is warned not to step off the hard 
surface, to keep a watch on the incoming tide, and to be careful not to 
damage the roadway itself or the ground on either side of it. The Wadeway 
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was included in the list of countryside "Heritage" sites by the Hampshire 
County Council at the end of 1987, because of its historical significance, 
following a request from the Langstone Village Association that it be given 
better protection. At the same time, it was decided to collect and set down 
any information which might be readily available about the history and 
origins of this ancient trackway, mainly for general interest but also to 
expose possible lines for further enquiry. 



Description of the Wadeway as it was in 1817 

Besides being almost the last year when the Wadeway was still in 
uninterrupted use, 1817 was also the year in which Butler, steward of the 
Manor of Havant, published his "Topographical Account of the Hundred of 
Bosmere", containing many interesting details of local life as it was led at the 
time. A traveller from Havant to Hayling in those days would have left the 
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town by South Street and proceeded along an unsurfaced and no doubt often 
muddy lane, in the direction of the coast. Just before arriving there, the lane 
branched left and right. To the right, or westward, it led along what is now 
Mill Lane to Langstone Mill at the end of it. This had recently been much 
enlarged by its new owner, John Smith Lane; an advertisement of the 
copyhold a few years previously had mentioned that the site included "... a 
good Storehouse with a Coalyard adjoining, situate near the sea, where vessels 
can come within a short distance to unload". This mill was demolished within 
living memory, though the mill house and mill race still remain. 

Turning to the left, or eastwards, the lane led into the hamlet of Langstone 
which, according to Butler, "stands at the entrance of the ford or wadeway, 
and contains three mills, twelve houses and a public house". One of the mills, 
Langstone Mill on the Langbrook, has already been mentioned; the other two 
were a watermill, on the Limbourn, with a windmill beside it, the whole 
complex being known today as the Old Mill, beloved of artists and 
photographers. The public house was the Royal Oak, which had however only 
recently become thus designated, having been known in earlier Hanoverian 
times by the politically neutral name of the Red Lion. Here, unless he 
summoned the ferry from the opposite shore, our traveller might have had to 
wait for some time before attempting the passage, for the Wadeway could 
only be used for a maximum of three hours before and three hours after low 
water, and not always as long as that, if conditions of wind and tide were 
unfavourable. But at low tide, pedestrians, carts, horses and other livestock 
would have been able to make the crossing dry-shod, or nearly so. 

The Wadeway, when exposed for all its length, was a hard surfaced track 
through the mud of the harbour about three quarters of a mile in distance 
from shore to shore. It began not as a direct continuation of the village street 
but some 30 to 40 yards to the west of where that street ended, and where it 
parted company from another track, parts of which are still visible, which ran 
along the foreshore from Wade Lane to a building which is now the Ship Inn 
but was, at that time, a storehouse or malthouse. The Wadeway was of 
varying width, but mostly fairly narrow, not much wider than would 
accommodate a cart or carriage, though towards the middle there was a 
broad shingle bank wide enough to allow wheeled traffic to pass. The central 
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and deeper section of the Wadeway was marked on either side by oak posts, 
actual tree trunks, which had been set there to guide the traveller who was 
overtaken by a rising tide, or who wished to cross while the tide was still 
falling. About two thirds of the way over, the track which had hitherto 
proceeded in a generally south-easterly direction, turned sharply south- 
westward and, at the end, climbed relatively steeply towards Hayling, where 
it emerged on the bend of the road which ran, as it still runs, along the 
northern shore. The exact line followed by the Wadeway is shown on one of 
the earliest Ordnance Survey maps to be produced, in the scale of three 
inches to one mile, dated 1797. This map shows one particularly interesting 
and important feature. It is that the track between Langston (sic] and Hayling 
appears not to cross or to be crossed by any "permanent" water channel. 



All the rivulets in the mud (or "ouze" as other contemporary map makers 
described it] to the east of the Wadeway are shown as draining eastward, 
towards Chichester harbour, and all those to the west of the Wadeway are 
shown to drain westward, towards Langstone Harbour. In other words, the 
Wadeway followed the line of the watershed between the two drainage 
systems, which is just what one would expect. 

No plan of the surface of the Wadeway has as yet been made, and no profiles 
taken to determine the thickness of the chalk and flint, and timber too, used 
in its construction. Tradition suggests that it is of considerable antiquity, and 
such scraps of information as can be assembled seem to bear this out. But 
any conclusions at this stage must be highly tentative. 
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The Wadeway from earliest times until 1820/1. 

When considering a low-profile structure of such apparent age as this, it is 
essential to take into account changes which may have taken place in the 
physical environment as well as in the object itself. One of these factors is the 
rise in relative sea levels in southern England, which is believed to have 
taken place even since Roman times. The extent of such a change in the area 
round Langstone cannot at this stage be positively stated, but it was probably 
enough to support a theory that, in the earliest times when this passage way 
would have been in use, most, if not all of it, was dry at most if not at all 
stages of the tide. In other words, it seems quite likely that the Wadeway was 
gradually built up and added to over the centuries, rather than that it was 
undertaken at one point in time as a single act of construction. 

Other influences which would have affected the level of the Wadeway in 
relation to its environment were the changes in tidal range resulting from 
cyclical astronomical events, and the effect on this range caused by 
alterations in the size of the harbour mouth. Chichester harbour, with a 
mouth now 1300m wide had, before 1889, a mouth only 200m wide. Such an 
increase in harbour width would most likely have resulted in a significantly 
greater tidal flow, which would have led in turn to some displacement of the 
watershed between the two harbours and some degree of disturbance to the 
Wadeway which ran along it. In Roman and pre-Roman times the area now 
known as Hayling was not merely of much greater extent than it is today, and 
has been since the large-scale inundations of the 14th century, but seems 
also to have been a centre of considerable cultural and economic importance. 
As evidence of this, the archaeologists responsible for the excavations of the 
Iron Age temple on Hayling, which is situated not far from the Wadeway exit, 
commented that "the spectacular collection of finds indicates a level of wealth 
well above that displayed by contemporary rural settlement, which can only be 
paralleled at the international trading post and oppidum of Hengistbury Head 
37 miles to the west. Indeed the situation of the two sites is very similar, for 
both are adjacent to important harbours perfectly placed for cross-channel or 
coastal shipping". (3rd interim report on the excavations of the Iron Age and 
Roman temple by Robert Downey, Anthony King and Grahame Soffe], The 
Iron Age temple is thought to date from the 1st century BC and to have been 
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replaced in the 1st Century AD by a Roman temple on the same site with high 
walls of (imported] stone and a massive portico — clearly an expensive and 
imposing structure. Equally highly developed at this period was the mainland 
area at the other end of the Wadeway, where there are the remains of 
numerous Roman villas and a Roman road ran southward from the Downs 
through Havant to a point where the Wadeway begins. (See article on "Route 
421 and other Roman Roads in South Hampshire" by Grahame Soffe and David 
Johnston in "Rescue Archaeology in Hampshire" Vol 2, 1974], It may also be 
mentioned in this connection that from time immemorial until the beginning 
of the present century Hayling had been renowned for its production of salt, 
which was traded with the inland counties to the north. All this does not 
amount to proof that the Wadeway was in existence in Roman and pre- 
Roman times, though it certainly enhances the probability that this was the 
case. Speculation on the subject has grown since the recent discovery of a 
piece of timber, carbon-dated 900 BC, at a point on the Hayling shore not 
very far from where the Wadeway joins it. (See report in "Hayling Islander", 
July 1987], Early literary evidence about the existence of the Wadeway is 
circumstantial rather than direct. First, it has been noted that in the four 
references to Hayling in Domesday (1086] the description "Island" is never 
used, suggesting that access to it was overland. Of greater significance, 
perhaps, is the fact that a settlement at the north end of the Wadeway was 
called "Wade" a word which in Old English meant "ford". Little now remains 
of this settlement, but it was important enough to be shown in Speed's map 
of Hampshire (c.1610]; in the 18th century records of the Manor of Havant 
some of the properties in Langstone are referred to as being in "West Wade". 
The first historical mention of it occurs in the reign of King John (1199- 
1216], when a lease of lands there was granted to the Earl of Arundel. This is 
reported in the "History of Bosmere" by C.J. Longcroft who also suggests that 
the name of the settlement was taken from the old name of the Limbourn 
stream "La Wada", but it seems more likely to have been derived from its 
proximity to the ford over to Hayling. 
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In 1552, it appears from an Inquest of Church Goods in Hampshire, some 
church plate was sold partly to pay the cost of the passage to the mainland. 
Longcroft mentions that at a court held in 1610 it was ordered that it should 
be lawful for the inhabitants of Hayling to take and carry away stone from 
Southmoor for the "amendment" of the way into Hayling, and also that the 
inhabitants of Havant "amend" as much of the Wadeway leading between 
Langstone and Hayling as lay within the parish. The North Hayling parish 
accounts for 1740 note that one Gaffer North was paid Is 6d (7%p) for 
cleaning the Wade Way, and there is a reference in Thomas's book "The King 
holds Hayling" to the expenses of cleaning the Wadeway being shared 
between the two parishes of North and South Hayling, evidently at about the 
same date. Finally, a survey of Hayling made in 1775 and quoted by Thomas 
in an Appendix of the same book states that "a considerable time before and 
after low water Carriages and Horses pass from Havant into the Island; when 
the tide is in, the water is crossed in a Ferry Boat". Meagre though these 
literary references are, they all point in the same direction, to the Wadeway 
being well established as a thoroughfare before the period of modern history 
begins. 

In the 18th Century the Wadeway begins to appear on maps. It first does so 
in a plan of Portsmouth completed in 1716. It does so again in Isaac Taylor's 
map of 1759 and Grimm's map of 1776, in both of which it is described as 
"Horse road at low water". Both these maps show the "Passage House" from 
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which the ferryman operated, near its southern end; there is no record of a 
corresponding facility operating out of Langstone. Lastly, there is the 
Ordnance Survey map already mentioned, which is the first one accurately to 
plot its course. 

Analysis of the features on the 1797 map appears to confirm local tradition 
that, in the old days before the existence of a bridge, water-borne traffic 
using the upper reaches of Chichester harbour, or Emsworth harbour as this 
section of it would have been known at the time, loaded or unloaded at Pook 
Lane jetty, half a mile east of Langstone, or at the quay in front of the Royal 
Oak, rather than at the quay (if there was one then] by what is now known as 
the Ship Inn. Likewise snipping in Langstone harbour would have loaded or 
unloaded principally at Bedhampton quay or at Langstone Mill. The 
movement of cargoes between Chichester and Langstone harbours, if it took 
place at all, would have been confined to vessels having a shallow draft which 
could be floated over the Wadeway at high tide. It is believed that the shingle 
bank at the centre of the Wadeway was used by vessels from both harbours 
for loading and unloading at low tide; on Admiralty charts it is shown as a 
"Hard". At that time coastal shipping was still in a thriving state. Butler notes 
in his topographical account of 1817 that "from fourteen to eighteen hundred 
chaudrons of coal (say 2500-3000 tons) are annually brought into Langstone 
harbour from Newcastle and Sunderland", much of which would no doubt 
have been stored at the coal yard adjoining Langstone Mill. So too at the 
opposite end of the village, where a family tradition recalls the sight of a field 
at the back of the Royal Oak stacked high with surplus coal during a mild 
winter about a hundred years ago. 

If legitimate trade flourished, so also did contraband traffic. Langstone, like 
other settlements along this stretch of coast, was a favoured resort of 
smugglers, who would have been able to make good use of the shingle bank 
on the Wadeway for landing their cargoes at low tide and under cover of 
darkness; musket balls picked up there are probably a relic of some long- 
forgotten encounter between them and the revenue men. The building 
known as the Look-Out, close to the Wadeway's northern exit, would have 
been sited so as to give the coastguards a better view of this part of the 
harbour, as far as Pook Lane jetty, though by the time a coastguard station 
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was established there (I860] the hey-day of smuggling was over. 

Even while the Wadeway was in constant use it was, obviously, subject to 
erosion by the tides, though it would seem that this had happened only to an 
insignificant extent. Writing in his "History of Bosmere" [1857], Longcroft 
remarks: "There is reason to believe that there was a ford rather than a 
channel between the land of Havant and Hayling, and that the channel has 
become much deeper within the last 70 or 80 years. Old persons not long 
deceased have been heard to say that at that time (i.e. about the time when 
Grimm's map was produced ) a man could ride across at almost any time of 
tide, by jumping his horse ovr the channel of the Wadeway". It should however 
be remembered that, when he wrote this passage comparing the past with 
the present, the Wadeway had already suffered thirty years of damage and 
neglect. 

There are, or were, said to be other routes across the channel than that 
starting from Langstone. West of the former railway bridge there is said to be 
a way from Southmoor which is passable at low tide, maybe following the 
route of the submerged pipeline. Longcroft in his "History of Bosmere" 
speculates that there may have been a wadeway to the island from the end of 
Pook Lane, where there is now a jetty, but aerial photographs give no 
support to this theory. More surprising still, La Favelure's map of Emsworth 
Harbour of 1665 shows a causeway from Emsworth to Fowley Island and 
thence straight to Hayling; but this would have taken it through the Sweare 
Deep and must be based on a misunderstanding. 

The Wadeway from 1820/1 to the present day 

People who knew Ernest Little, whose mother and grandfather were both toll 
collectors on the first Hayling Bridge, recall that he used to say that it was the 
loss of two horses by drowning when crossing the Wadeway which gave the 
final impetus to the proposal to build a bridge. This statement has the ring of 
truth, given the relative value of horses and humans in the early 19th 
century, but it is far from being the whole story. The proximate cause of the 
abandonment of the Wadeway was the decision to construct a canal between 
Portsmouth and Chichester, which would pass north of Hayling Island and 
necessitated the making of a cut - known to this day as New Cut - along the 
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shortest route, under the Hayling shore. One of the conditions imposed by 
Parliament when authorising this canal was that a bridge should be built at 
this point, but some time elapsed before that was done. The Act authorising a 
canal from Portsmouth through Chichester to Arundel was passed in 1817. 
Construction involved the cutting of two wadeways — that to Thorney as 
well as the one to Hayling. It is not known precisely when the work was 
carried out, but probably in 1820 or 1821. The justification for building the 
canal was commercial rather than military (though there may also have been 
some lingering notions about its strategic value in the event of another war 
with France], but trade never developed as expected. In 1824, the canal's 
best year, a mere 3,650 tons instead of the hoped for 100,000 tons was 
carried between this canal system and London (see P.A.L. Vine's "London's 
Lost Route to the Sea"]. One of a number of reasons for its failure was the 
difficulty of negotiating barges along the twisting channels of the harbours at 
ebb tides in rough weather; indeed at the official opening of this section in 
April 1822 a procession from Milton consisting of three barges, two sailing 
vessels and eleven rowing boats towed by a tug ran aground on a mud bank 
in Emsworth channel and never reached the reception ceremony at 
Chichester. At the time, however, there was still plenty of confidence in the 
future of canals and, in the legislation which followed shortly after to 
authorise the building of a bridge, the rights of navigation along the canal 
were carefully preserved. The condition imposed by the Act of 1817 on the 
proprietors of the Portsmouth and Arundel Navigation to build a bridge not 
having been performed by them, it was transferred for a consideration of 
£3,580 (the estimated cost] to the owners of a new Company which had 
beenformed expressly for the purpose of erecting a bridge at the same place 
and collecting tolls thereon. This too required an Act of Parliament, which 
received the Royal Assent in May 1823. The preamble to this Act makes much 
of the perils of the crossing and by inference, the benefits of a bridge: 

"whereas for the space of Twelve Hours out of every Twenty Four, 
there is no direct communication between the mainland and Hayling 
Island in the County of Southampton (except by boat) owing to the 
Passage commonly known by the Name of the Wadeway, which runs 
in a very uneven, unequal and circuitous manner from Langstone in 
the Parish of Havant in the County of Southampton, across Langstone 
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Harbour, to Hayling Island aforesaid, being overflowed by the Sea: 

And whereas, from the Violence of the Winds and Sea, the Passage, 
called the Wadeway, is frequently covered by the Tide the whole 
twenty four hours together, and Boats are often totally prevented 
from crossing the said Harbour, by reason whereof any 
Communication between the Mainland and Hayling Island becomes 
impracticable, and great Inconvenience, Difficulty and Loss are 
thereby occasioned, and the lives of His Majesty's subject are much 
endangered." 

Not a word about horses - nor about the expectations entertained by the 
promoters of profitable developments to follow the building of a bridge! 
Besides authorising the Company to build a bridge, and fixing the rate of tolls 
for using it, the Act of 1823 also prohibited any conveyance for hire or 
reward, by land or sea, within one thousand yards of the bridge, thus putting 
out of business any commercial cross-channel service not merely to 
Langstone, but to Pook Lane and Bedhampton quays as well. This ban must 
have been greatly resented by the Hayling inhabitants, who had now to pay a 
toll in place of their former free passage across the Wadeway. 

Some of them continued to use it, damaged as it was. For instance, a Hayling 
resident recalls a story of his great-grandfather, moving from Finchdean to 
Hayling to take up a new tenancy, attempting a crossing by the Wadeway in 
order to by-pass the bridge. On this occasion, the horse shied, and some of 
the farm implements had to be abandoned, to be recovered later when the 
tide went down. That would have been in 1854. His great-aunt, too, had 
recalled using stepping stones placed in the deeper channels for the 
convenience of pedestrians. When the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway bought the road bridge in 1878 they also, the better to protect its toll 
revenues, acquired land at the southern end of the Wadeway and put up their 
own notices there to discourage trespassers. Posts shown on the detailed 
1:2500 O.S. map of 1932 as lining the north shore of Hayling may have been 
once used for this purpose. So also may have been the stump of a post which 
can be found at a short distance from the road, by the Wadeway's northern 
exit. 
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The deterioration and obsolescence of the Wadeway can be followed in a 
succession of the O.S. maps. In a 6inch to 1 mile map dated 1870 the 
Wadeway is still marked, described as "Causeway", in its full length. The 
same map shows the position of a number of the original tree trunk markers, 
the last survivors of which were finally uprooted by the ice floes which 
formed in the great frost of 1963 - to the great relief of the sailing fraternity! 
The large scale map of 1932 referred to above gives no hint of the 
Wadeway's existence, except that the configuration of the waterways in the 
channel suggests its presence, and that it still followed the line of the original 
watershed. Even this has changed by 1959, when the 1:25.000 map shows 
clearly the courses of the two channels which now bisect it. So far as the 
map-makers are concerned the Wadeway only survives today in the O.S. 
Pathfinder series, where it is shown as a "Road used as a public path" (1983 
edition]. 


The Wadeway Today 



A brief description of the Wadeway as it is today will suffice, since the 
principal purpose of having it recognised and designated a "Heritage" site 
was to focus attention on its problems, starting with the undermining of its 
lower reaches by the indiscriminate activities of bait-diggers. Adequate 
powers exist under Chichester Harbour Conservancy legislation to protect 
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any Hard or Causeway and an area around it. To make such powers effective 
it will first be necessary to define, on the ground, what is the Wadeway's 
precise route; hence the need for an accurate survey. 

Its route is as follows. Soon after leaving the Langstone shore it passes 
between two posts placed there some years ago by the Havant Borough 
Council. Then, after a long and straight but fairly narrow section the track 
emerges onto the broad shingle bank mentioned earlier. The composition of 
this bank is rather important, because if it is thought to have been deposited 
naturally that would have been a good reason for the Wadeway builders to 
have followed this particular route, whereas if it was formed artificially that 
would raise the question how such a vast amount of material came to be 
placed there. 

It appears from evidence of remaining timber reinforcements that the route 
did not pass along the middle of this bank, as might be expected, but hugs its 
western edge. The shingle bank ends abruptly with a channel some 18 yards 
wide. This also raises questions - how and why was it made? Is it a later 
development of the narrow channel which Longcroft's horseman would have 
been able to jump quite easily some two centuries ago? What indications 
does it give of possible changes in tidal levels which perhaps were already 
beginning to affect this passage way even before the time that the two 
bridges (the road bridge in 1824, the rail bridge in 1866] were built? Is it 
related to the scouring of mud banks that has taken place elsewhere in the 
upper part of the harbour, following a progressive reduction of their 
vegetative covering in recent years? 

Some quite modest investigation of soil profiles here and elsewhere might 
not only answer these questions but also, by showing whether 
it is based on terrestrial or tidal deposits, offer some clue to the Wadeway's 
origins. 

The Wadeway then resumes on the other side of the channel, following an 
elongated S-shaped course. Here is to be found the wooden base of what may 
have been an original marker tree trunk. (Two more of these trunks lie 
stranded on the Emsworth side of the Wadeway, waiting for someone to pick 
them up and calculate their age!] The length of this section is about 170 
yards. It is brought to an end by the second breach in the Wadeway, the New 
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Cut made for the former Portsmouth and Arundel Canal Navigation. It has 
about the same width as the first channel. On the other side of this cut the 
Wadeway resumes again, but quite soon disappears from view under a thick 
blanket of mud. It is possible to straggle through this, though only with 
difficulty, and eventually emerge onto drier ground and so reach the bend in 
the Northney Road. An aerial photograph shows some kind of enclosure 
immediately to the east of this section of the Wadeway, which could have 
been a field, or more likely an ancient saltern abandoned before its existence 
could be recorded on any maps. 

It is hoped that, with a revival of interest in the Wadeway, more facts about 
its long and eventful history will be discovered, and that the mysteries of its 
origin will be partially revealed, although recent archaeological finds in the 
adjoining area suggest that this may be even older than was previously 
supposed. When facilities for research are so limited it maybe optimistic to 
expect that a construction which for so much of the time is covered by water 
should be given any priority. But, against this, it may be argued that further 
research of the Wadeway would help to clarify what has been happening to 
the coast of southern England during the past two, and possibly three 
millennia, and so would have more than local value. In recent years, digging 
for bait in this part of Chichester harbour has intensified, the lower sections 
of the Wadeway are being undermined, and its very survival is threatened. 

Now however it may be hoped that, following the publicity given to the 
Wadeway as a result of its recording by the Hampshire County Council as a 
countryside "Heritage" site, and supporting action taken by the Chichester 
Harbour Conservancy, this work of many past generations can be saved from 
destruction at the hands of a few of the present generation who are ignorant 
or careless of its existence. 

John Morley OBE 
November 1987 
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The Wadeway: Investigation of the Early Mediaeval Crossing 
Point from Langstone Village to Hayling Island 
Julie Satchell, Maritime Archaeology Trust 

www.maritimearchaeologytrust.org 

What is the Wadeway? 

The Wadeway is a raised trackway which was used at low tide to cross from 
Langstone Village to Hayling Island. It was once the most important route for 
people to get to the island before the bridge was built. Much of the Wadeway 
is still visible today at low tide. Until the recent investigations it was not 
known how old the Wadeway is. It had been guessed that it dated to the Iron 
Age or Roman period due to other archaeological remains on Hayling Island. 
It is now known that it is Mediaeval in date, probably being built in the mid- 
14th century. This is a time when there was a rise in sea level and a number 
of storms which damaged areas in the south of Hayling Island. 

The Wadeway runs in a roughly north to south direction. It is now divided 
into three different segments after being severed by a canal which cuts 
through it and a water channel. The Wadeway is made up of different 
materials with a number of different timber features near the edge and the 
centre made up of gravels and other sediments. It is most complete in the 
north, near Langstone Village. 

What is known about the Wade way? 

The area around the Wadeway has been used by humans for many 
thousands of years. There is plenty of evidence of occupation from the 
Bronze Age, Iron Age and Roman periods nearby. Activity doesn't stop after 
the Romans leave Britain and the harbour area was used for a range of 
industries including fishing, oyster farming, salt working and boat building. 

The first written evidence that suggests the Wadeway might exist is a 
reference in the Domesday Book written in 1086 which mentions the 
settlement of Wade. It is then almost two hundred years until Wade is next 
mentioned in the 1260s. There is an even bigger gap until the first direct 
mention of the Wadeway in 1552. By this time there was a lot more activity 
around the harbour, this has left evidence through watermills, windmills, 
brickworks, salt working and field systems. The early references to the 
Wadeway include mentioning the cost of passage across it and also 
maintenance and cleaning. The first map so far discovered which shows the 
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Wadeway dates to 1759. The Wadeway was in use until the 1820s when the 
Portsmouth to Arundel canal was cut through the feature and a bridge to the 
Island constructed. 

Archaeological Investigation of the Wadeway 

In order to find out more about how and when the Wadeway was built a 
range of archaeological investigations were undertaken in 2005 and 2006. 
The work had to be done around the times of the tide so as much of the 
feature was exposed as possible. Work included: 

Walkover survey 

This involved studying the Wadeway at low tide to identify the features and 
deposits within it and gain a photographic and written record of each of 
them. Further observations on the state of preservation were also made, one 
activity recorded as causing damage to the southern end of the Wadeway 
was bait digging. 

Auger survey: using the auger, which is able to take long, thin core samples 
of sediments, the layers in and around the Wadeway were investigated. By 
taking samples at a range of recorded points it was possible to compare 
samples to reveal detail of the type of sediments and how deep they are. This 
information was used to help decide where to undertake excavation. 

Excavation 

Two trenches were dug in the northern segment of the Wadeway, they 
were labelled 'A' and 'B', with 'A’ being the biggest trench that stretched half 
way across and into the surrounding sediments. Using shovels and trowels 
the archaeologists gradually removed sediments from each trench recording 
them as they worked and taking samples. In trench 'A' the results showed 
that a cut had been made through the surrounding clay deposits until a 
harder layer underneath was reached, this layer is thought to be much older 
in date than the clay. After the cut had been made a number of different 
layers of gravel had been put into the cut, the gravel was kept in place with 
upright timber posts that were added at the edge, these held horizontal 
timbers in place that retained the gravel within the Wadeway. The results 
from trench B showed that the construction of the Wadeway is the same in 
this area. 
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Work after excavation 


After the excavation was completed there was still a lot more work to be 
done with the information and samples recovered. 

Palaeoenvironmental Analysis 

An important type of analysis is the study of the pollen that can be found in 
the different sediments. These microscopic remains can reveal evidence of 
the environment around the Wadeway, particularly the types of plants and 
trees growing. As some plants arrived in Britain at different dates this can 
sometimes help provide information on the date of sediments as well. 

The analysis was carried out by a specialist, Dr Rob Scaife. He looked at 
pollen from a column sample taken through a number of different deposits 
and smaller samples from other deposits. This revealed that the deposits 
were likely to be historic in date having been laid down in the post-Roman 
period at the earliest based on the type of tree pollen present. The sediments 
around the Wadeway are mostly clay which is part of salt marsh build up, 
this was shown in the pollen by plants that like marshy condition. The most 
common environment in the vicinity on dry land would have been grassland, 
but there were also a diverse range of woodland and cultivated plant pollens 
in the sample, showing there was also managed woodland and crops nearby. 

Towards the top of the deposits there is evidence of pine which may 
indicate an 18 th century date. 

Molluscan analysis 

Snail shells can also tell us more about the environment in and around the 
Wadeway as different species like different conditions. Another specialist, 
Simon Bray, undertook this analysis. Most of the molluscs found were from 
an estuary environment and liked lower salinity. Many of the species are 
those found in very fine mud deposits suggesting that the habitat was very 
low energy, so not exposed to lots of rough water and weather. These results 
tied into those from the pollen analysis showing that the Wadeway was 
constructed in a salt marsh environment. 

Radiocarbon dating: as there were no artefacts discovered during the 
excavation that might help date the construction of the Wadeway 
radiocarbon dating was used. This method of dating can be used for organic 
remains, of which some traces were found in the Wadeway deposits. Three 
different deposits were dated, this included the layer into which the 
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Wadeway was cut which dated nto AD 1030 - 1220, the lowest of the gravel 
deposits making up the Wadeway for which two dates were provided AD 
1260 - 1320 and Call350 - 1390 and the upper Wadeway deposit AD 1390 - 
1420. This shows that the deposits surrounding the Wadeway built up in the 
11th and 12th centuries around 200 years before it was constructed in the 
early to mid-14th century. 

Understanding more about the Wadeway 

The width of the central area of the Wadeway, which is thought to have 
borne most of the passing traffic is around 1.80m. Towards the surface it 
widens with the full width between the wooden revetment posts being 
around 4.8m. It is possible that it was planned for there to be a compact 
central area wide enough for carts with a wider spread upper surface that 
could be used to allow traffic to pass safely when travelling in opposite 
directions. 

Environment of construction 

It has been suggested that the Wadeway was constructed on an area of 
higher ground which had once allowed a route through the tidal marshes, but 
with a build-up of sediment and a shift to tidal conditions around the ll-12th 
centuries, this was no longer passable. This eventually resulted in the 
construction of the Wadeway sometime between 1260 and 1390. Evidence 
from around the harbour suggests that salt marsh was at its greatest extent 
from the Roman (43 - 410AD] to early mediaeval (AD 410 - 1066] periods. 
With marshy conditions and higher water levels building up on either side of 
the natural watershed, storm surges could have contributed to finally 
'breaking through’ and allowing tidal conditions, which severed access to 
Hayling Island. 

The Wadeway was built in a period of environmental change when there 
was a general trend towards cooler temperatures from around the mid 13th 
century, known as the 'little ice age'. A recent study in the Thames Estuary 
has provided interesting comparative evidence for the Wadeway, it showed 
that the south and east coasts were battered by storms, with the most 
damaging ones occurring in 1236, 1286-88, 1334, 1375, 1404 and 1421. An 
increase in the frequency and severity of marine flooding is highly likely to 
have been one of the reasons for the construction of the Wadeway. 

There is evidence of the sea encroaching on Hayling Island, especially in 
the 14th century when there was extensive flooding. In 1324-5 Hayling 
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Priory lost a lot of land to the sea as the hamlet of East Stoke had been 
submerged. If things were this bad in the south of the Island it is likely that 
the impact would have been felt in the north around the Wadeway. 

Historical Context of Construction 

With the results of the radiocarbon dating for the construction of the 
Wadeway it was possible to find out more about the history of the period. 
From the 12th century onwards there was a significant religious presence on 
Hayling Island. A priory was established in the early 12th century, to which 
was attached St Mary's church, built in the late 13th century with further 
additions in the 15th century. 

In the north of the Island St Peter's church was built in the late 12th or 
early 13th century, again with some 15th century additions. This shows there 
was significant construction work during the period the Wadeway was built, 
and continuing after. This is likely to have required direct access from the 
mainland to the Island for the passage of materials and workers. It is possible 
that the church was responsible for the construction of the Wadeway, 
although as the landholdings in the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries were quite 
complex it is also possible that others who owned or rented land may have 
contributed. In the Thames Estuary which was hit by extreme flooding it was 
the landholders and communities who were responsible for constructing sea 
defences in response. Although the Wadeway is not a 'flood defence' it is part 
of the transport infrastructure for the local community, so it would be in 
their interest to construct and maintain it. 

How important is the Wadeway? 

The Wadeway is an important feature in relation to the historic 
development of Hayling Island, and is a comparatively rare type of 
archaeological feature within the Solent. It was thought the Wadeway was 
unique in the region, but a map from 1787 has been found that shows 
another 'wadeway' that once ran from Thorney Island to Emsworth village. 
Although there has now been extensive land reclamation in this area the 
'wadeway' may be preserved beneath sediments. The existence of this 
feature is given further weight by a reference in the Victoria County History 
which states ‘Until the 19th century this [Thorney Island] was crossed by a 
causeway leading to Emsworth, which was only completely uncovered at low 
water of the spring tides, but was otherwise 'nearly half-leg deep at low 
water'. 
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There was also a church constructed on Thorney Island in the 12th and 
13th centuries and the Island is also likely to have been affected by the 13th 
and 14th century environmental changes. This raises questions over whether 
both of these tidal causeways could have been constructed at a similar time 
and whether there is a coordinated scheme of development in the face of 
changes. 

The period in which the Wadeway was constructed is one of considerable 
pressure for Hayling Island. Not only did the 14th century bring serious 
flooding and loss of land, there was also a need to defend against attacks by 
the French, and coping with the arrival of the Black Death and subsequent 
loss of almost half the population. These forces are likely to have added to 
the need to maintain access to the Island; the Wadeway provided this route 
for the following 500 years. 

Who was involved with the Wadeway Investigations? 

The project was developed and managed by Chichester Harbour 
Conservancy. Funds for the investigation were provided by the Heritage 
Lottery Fund. Help with the radiocarbon dating costs were provided by 
Hampshire County Council. 

Survey and excavation was undertaken by Maritime Archaeology Ltd, with 
earlier survey and publication by the Maritime Archaeology Trust. 

Hayling Island Wadeway 

There are a huge variety of historical and archaeological remains to be 
found within the intertidal zone. Fieldwork has focused on a range of sites. 

Recording for SMR - sites noted include stake alignments, landing platforms 
and other shore side installations. 

Hayling Island Wadeway - a topographical survey and recording of features 
on the Wadeway was carried out in conjunction with local volunteers. This 
route to the Island was the original method of crossing, its origins may lie in 
prehistory. However it has largely fallen out of use in modern day. 
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Volunteers survey the 'wadeway' from Langstone to Hayling 

Fishbourne Channel - there is much speculation over whether the Romans 
carried out major engineering works to allow access to Fishbourne Roman 
Villa. The Maritime Archaeology Trust undertook an auger survey of subtidal 
deposits north of Dell Quay. This produced a transect of augers across this 
arm of the Harbour. A relatively large number of subsurface deposits were 
encourntered, representing layers and lenses of material. Initial 
interpretation has been undertaken, although further field and 
palaeoenvironmental work will help progress these investigations. 

Wade Way, Wadeway or wadeway? 

The following communication from David Chillistone provoked some debate 
over which was correct. The responses of Ann Griffiths and John Pile follow 
and we would be pleased to hear from anyone else who has a view on this. 

David Chillistone 

I was reading Julie Satchel's interesting piece on the history and archaeology 
of the Wade Way, found on your website. 



In one place, Julie refers to the Wade Way falling into disuse as follows: "The 
Wadeway was in use until the 1920s when the Portsmouth to Arundel canal 
was cut through the feature and a bridge to the Island constructed." 

From my direct family history, I would like to offer you some thoughts. 

You may have noticed that I refer to it as the Wade Way, not the Wadeway. A 
small but nevertheless important difference. 

My maternal Grandfather, Albert Budd was from Havant and my maternal 
Grandmother, Alice Budd (nee Crasweller] was born on Hayling Island in 
1887 and although her maiden name was Crasweller, she was also descended 
from the Rogers family - another age-old Hayling family name. 

My Grandmother was always very clear that it was called the Wade Way, and 
always had been, and those that called it the Wadeway were mistaken. It 
was, as she put it, the way to Wade for Islanders, and she was very clear that 
the only reason the Wade Way existed was because Islanders needed a 
reliable way of getting to and from the mainland, not the other way round, 
and that it had been there for centuries from the time when the village across 
the water on the mainland was called "Wade". 

I can remember an argument between my Grandmother and a mainlander, 
sometime in the very late 1950s (a year or two after the current bridge 
opened], in which the mainlander said it was called the Wadeway because 
people had to wade across. My Grandmother gruffly retorted that this was 
nonsense because at low tide you could still walk out most of the way across 
except where the canal had been cut through. 

According to my Grandmother, no one in their right mind would wade across 
such a dangerous stretch of water and related a tale about one of her Rogers 
ancestors leaving late from the mainland to walk across on a rising tide and 
was swept away to her death. She said there was only around 2 to 3 hours at 
low tide, suitable for safe crossing and "back then" few people knew how to 
swim. 

Which brings me to the canal cut and the age of the original bridge. Julie 
refers to the canal cut and the old wooden bridge stemming from the 1920s. 
Possibly a typo. Whilst I can't vouch for the canal's history, the old wooden 
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bridge was opened in 1824, possibly 1825 (I can't find where I have this 
written down at the moment] and continued in use until the opening of the 
current concrete bridge in the late 1950s, after which the old wooden bridge 
was demolished. 

My Grandfather, Albert, spent some of his early youth (in the early 1890s] 
working the shellfish beds and was told off for losing some of the harvest 
collected one day when, heading back along the causeways that were 
exposed across the flats at low tide, he too left it a bit late, slipped and fell off 
the edge of a causeway, discharging the baskets of shellfish into the rising 
waters! 

Finally; how do I know all this? Not only was my Grandmother, Alice, a 
source of many interesting snippets of local history, my Mother (Dorothy 
Vida Budd] and her Mum and Dad (Alice and Albert Budd] lived from the late 
1920s in the Toll House at the mainland end of the old wooden bridge, where 
my Grandfather was the Toll Keeper. 

1 have attached a couple of photographs which may be of interest. One is of 
the Toll House in the 1920s (very early 20s, I should imagine]. The other is 
an aerial shot above the mainland looking across Langstone and the two 
bridges towards Hayling. The bridge to the left is the old wooden road 
bridge. You can see the Toll House standing by the side of the road on the 
Portsmouth side roughly opposite the Ship Inn. The building on the same 
side of the road just where the bridge starts out over the water was a boat 
builder/repairer's shed belonging to one of the Foster family. The other 
bridge is the rail bridge which carried my Mum, Dad, sister and me to Hayling 
for our summer holiday each year, until we had a car], I hope you've found 
the above interesting, and perhaps a little helpful. 

Ann Griffiths 

In searching to discover if it was Wade Way or Wadeway the earliest 
reference I found was in The King Holds Hayling, which mentions an 
inventory of goods taken at St Peter's Church, North Hayling, in 1552. A silver 
chalice was sold with the consentes of the Parish for the sum of £4 and the 
monye thereof was bestowed upon the Church and the Wade Way over the Fery 

2 yeares past. 
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The announcement in the Hampshire Telegraph of 3rd June 1858 inviting 
tenders for the repair of the bridge refers to the wadeway with a small 'w'. 
Locally there are wadeways at Selsey, Thorney and Chidham. 

These documents are held at West Sussex Record Office : Portsmouth and 
Arundel Canal PHA/5183 [cl820] 

Contents: Western plan of the Portsmouth and Arundel Navigation 
Comprising Portsea Island and Post Bridge Branches, the Harbour Channels 
and Hayling and Thorney wadeways. [No surveyor.] 3 in. to 1 m. 
With a section of the Canal through the Island of Portsea. 

Agreement Between (a] Thomas Rusbridge of Sidlesham, builder, and (b] 
Commissioners of Sewers acting for the Level called 'The Western Level' (a] 
To construct for [b] a new sluice 'at Selsey Wadeway', at a cost of £172 The 
specification of works required is contained. 

These documents are held at West Sussex Record Office: 

Chidham - an area extending eastwards in the direction of Chidham Point, as 
allotted by the award. Names of some adjacent owners. Shows roads, and one 
public and two private carriage roads and public footways as allotted; Cot 
Lane; wadeway over Chidham Creek; ponds. 

[By the way they ordered 100 loads of Baltic Timber in various lengths and 
16,500 ft of 2.5" planks of oak timber at specified lengths for the bridge 
'repairs' and the work was due to start on 7th June 1858.] 

John Pile 

The Wadeway question is very interesting especially as it demonstrates the 
importance of checking sources. I don't think it matters much whether one 
spells it Wade Way or Wadeway, though I prefer Wadeway (or wadeway, as 
explained below], I certainly disagree with David Chillistone's grandmother's 
assertion that the Wade Way is so called because it was 'the way to Wade for 
Islanders'. Wade Court in the manor of Limborne has its origins probably in 
Saxon times and the first recorded mention of Wade is in 1204 when 'the 
lands of Wade' were granted to the earl of Arundel (VCH Hampshire, 3,124], 
In 1256 it is referred to as La Wade, the definite article indicating that Wade 
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is a noun and therefore a feature in the landscape. The settlement was almost 
certainly named after the wadeway and not vice versa. The Old English is 
waed 'a ford' and is cognate with Old Norse vad 'to go, move'. In most areas 
'wade' was superseded by 'ford', but both words have the same meaning (A H 
Smith, English Place-Name Elements (1956]; Margaret Gelling & Ann Cole, 
The Landscape of Place-Names [2000], 

The New Cut connecting Bridge Lake and Sweare Deep was made 1820-21, 
breaching the wadeway. 

Although Wade in Havant has a very early origin I can find no evidence to 
support Julie Satchell's statement in her conservancy.co.uk article on The 
Wadeway that 'the settlement of Wade' is mentioned in Domesday Book 
[1086], There are two good modern editions of DB and I have searched the 
relevant entries in both without success. 

The following is an extract from the online version of Professor Richard 
Coates' The Place-Names of Hayling Island, Hampshire [2007], He suggests 
that wadeway (with a lower case initial w] is a generic term and not a place- 
name. Ann Griffiths mentions other local wadeways. 

Wadeway 

See also NEW CUT. A crossing from Langstone to Hayling is marked on 
Taylor's map (1759], as Horse Road at low Water. On the history of the 
wadeway see Morley (1988], The term is well known locally. It is found as 
early as an inventory of churchyards taken in 1552, was "cleaned” in 1740 
(North Hayling parish accounts; Thomas, 121], and often appears as the site 
of a death in the burial records of St Peter's. But it is not in the Oxford English 
dictionary. 

Ann also refers to the 1552 reference (incidentally, not an 'inventory of 
churchyards', but as Ann correctly states, church goods. As Ann also says, we 
should not rely on the spelling. A visit to Kew to see document TNA: E 117 
would be necessary to make certain. 
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The toll house and closed toll gate circa 1915 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 

List of tolls to be paid each way on passing over Hayling Bridge 



s. 

d. 

For every: 



Person on foot, and if with a wheel barrow or such like carriage 


% 

Horse, mule, ass 


2 

carrying double 


3 

Bull, ox cow, steer or heifer or calf, 


3 

Sheep, lamb, boar, sow or pig 


1 

if a score or more, then the rate per score 


10 

Hearse with or without a corpse (drawn by lor 2 horses) 

2 

0 

if drawn by 3 or more horses 

2 

6 

Coach, chariot, chaise, berlin landeau, phaeton or other carriage on springs, with 4 or 3 



wheels and drawn by 4 horses or other beasts of draught 

1 

6 

3 horses or other beasts of draught 

1 

3 

2 horses etc. 


9 

1 horse etc. 


6 

Gig, whiskey, chair or other carriage hung on springs with 2 wheels drawn by not more than 2 



horses or other beasts of draught 


8 

if drawn by 1 horse or other beast of draught 


4 

Wagon, timber carriage, wain, dray, truck or such like carriage drawn by 6 or more horses or 



other beasts of draught 

1 

6 

5 horses etc. 

1 

3 

4 horses etc. 

1 

0 

3 horses etc. 


10 

2 horses etc. 


9 

Cart drawn by 4 horses or other beasts of draught 

1 

3 

3 horses etc. 

1 

0 

2 horses etc. 


8 

1 horse etc. 


4 

Traction engine weighing 2 tons or less 


6 

if over 2 tons or less 


9 

if over 4 tons 


10 

Trailer drawn by a traction engine or by a motor or steam lorry in addition to the charge for 



the traction engine 


3 

Motor or steam lorry or commercial motor vehicle weighing 2 tons or less 


6 

if over 2 tons but not exceeding 4 tons 

1 

0 

if weighing over 4 tons 

1 

6 

Private motor car 


4 

for every passing and repassing - return 


8 

Motor car (other than private motor car) plus for every cha-a-banc or other such vehicle used 



for conveying passengers if weighing 2 tons or less 


9 

if weighing over 2 tons but not exceeding 4 tons 

1 

0 

If weighing over 4 tons 

1 

6 

Cycle not constructed to be propelled by mechanical power 


% 

Motor cycle 


2 

Fore carriage, side carriage, trailer or vehicle attached to any cycle 


i 


December 1944 


Eustace J. Missenden, General Manager 
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British Rail staff continued to collect the tolls on the new bridge for Hampshire 
County Council until it became toll free in 1960. Foreman Arthur Scutt and toll 
collectors, unknown and Francis (Nobby) Clark. 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

LANGSTONE BRIDGE 

OPENED SEPTEMBER 10TH 1956 BY 

THE RT HON. A. H. E. MOLSON, M.P. 

PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE MINISTER OF TRANSPORT 

CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL A. LUBBOCK. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE ROADS & BRIDGES COMMITTEE A. E. I. HILL ESQ. O.B.E. 

CLERK OF THE COUNCIL G. A. WHEATLEY ESQ. 

COUNTY SURVEYOR & BRIDGEMASTER A. C. HUGHES ESQ. C.B.E., Bsc, 

CONTRACTORS CHRISTIANI & NIELSON LIMITED. 


Plaque commemorating the opening of the new bridge 
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16 September 1950 Late 1930s 


Toll collector, Albert John Budd, joined the Brighton and South Coast Railway 
in 1910 and started doing relief toll collector duties in 1923 although he 
done some stints before and during the initial phase of the First World War. 
While he was on duty one day that a very breathless lad arrived, having been 
sent from Havant, to tell him his call-up papers had arrived. He retired in 
May 1952. 


The following four photographs are believed to have been taken during 
repairs carried out to the bridge in the early 1900s. 


Use of these photographs and associated narrative is by permission of David 
Chillistone, Albert's grandson, custodian of the Dorothy Vida Chillistone 
Archive. 
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Excess passengers having to 'Walk the Bridge’. John Molloy 
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One of the two Leyland Cubs that were provided for the shuttle service. The 
other bus, ECD 524, is at the Amberley Chalk Pits museum. 


The railway-owned bridge caused great distress to bus passengers when the 
weight restriction was reduced from 6 tons 6 cwt to 5 tons in 1954. Only 13 
passengers were allowed to remain on the bus the remainder having to walk 
over the bridge in all weathers. After protests were made two Leyland Cub 
buses were provided to operate a short service over the bridge. Their seats 
were arranged horizontally (as in Second World War Standee buses] and to 
reduce their weight further, the rear indicator box and inside rear wheels 
were removed! Just visible is the embankment of the new bridge on the left 
and the old bridge toll keeper's hut on the right. 

(Photograph and text - A. A. F. Bell) 
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An early engraving of the bridge. Note the sails on the Langstone wind mill 
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Vintage transport parading over the new bridge 
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The Lord Mayor of Portsmouth with Colonel Oliver Jones, Chairman of 
Havant Council, and Mr Alan Lubbock, Chairman of Hampshire County 
Council, who declared the bridge 'Toll Free'. 
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'Tolls Freed’ at last! - 11 April 1960 
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The following photographs were taken during the 
construction of the new road bridge by Alan 
Buswell who has kindly allowed them to be 

reproduced in this booklet. 
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D10807 

HXMPBIUnr 

county 1 council 

HAYLING 
BRIDGE TOLL 


Oil 

Receipt f ?r two c>f Uv> 
tcili jmM ua p«r»;A.i> 
tXJUbitM. 

•VcJ 


For CM<llUoti ko oTvr. 



Hampshire County Council return toll ticket 
for a motor car. Robert Morley collection 


SOUTHERN PAILWAY. j ^ 

HAYLIN 6 BRIDGE T 0 LL 7 

>P 


e 


Receipt /or one of the 
F.ightpenny ToJIti 
enumerated In the nut her* 
Inert List exhibited upon the 
Bridge premises. 


00 

a 

or 

to 


Return toll for a motor car 


1627 ) 

SOUTKEP.fi RAILWAY. 
HAILING BRIDGE 

TOLL, 

for Private Motor Car 
and one crovsin j. 


4 


Q 

CO 

00 

00 

o 


Single toll for a private motor car 


1 

~~ ^SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 



HAYLING BRIDGE TOLL 

I ^ 

r- 

± J "t&z r™.* 6 

CO 

F 

—^ enumerated In the 

O anthorM I.I*t exhibited 

“ upon tho Bridge premia**. 

f—*■ 
M* 

, 1 


CJT 


Single toll for a pedestrian 


BRITJSH RAILWAYS ,) 

THE RAILWM EXECUTIVE Efr?7b) 


HAYLING BRIDGE TOLL 


f 


Receipt for two of the 
HALF-PK.YNY TOLLS 
enumerated hi the authorised 
List exhibited upon the 
Bridge premises. 
AVAILABLE FOR RBTURM JOURNEY 


rORCONDIIIOKS SFF BAC3 


Cl 

Oi 

CD 

4* 

CO 

4* 


Return toll for a pedestrian 


Southern Railway and British Railways toll tickets 
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